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ACROSS THE BRIDGE. 


. You are the great truth-lover, well content 

To welcome Truth, an ugly, ragged crone. 

; One sin you scorned, to say, Truth is my own; 
; One fault you feared, to darken her advent. 
You stood alone upon a continent, 

Absorbed, convinced, and charted the unknown; 
You weighed and tested each supporting stone 
Of girders that should span the firmament. 
Simple as those whose greatness is within, 
Selfless as one whose body serves his soul, 

And patient most you were, with humorous phrase 
For friendly jibe or hostile javelin. 

So you will read this last, pursuing scroll, 
Laugh kindly and excuse the imperfect praise. 


—BLANCHE R. WorcESTER. 








JAMES HERVEY HYSLOP. 
Biographical Sketch and Impressions. 
v (Aug. 18, 1854—June 17, 1920) 
| By WALTER F. PrINnceE. 
Acting Director of Research, A. S. P. R. 
Dr. Hyslop was son of Robert Hyslop and Martha Boyle 


Hyslop. His paternal grandfather came from Scotland, and his 
paternal grandmother was from Virginia. 


ner ers 
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Robert Hyslop was born in the midst of primeval forests near 
Xenia, Ohio, and there too the subject of our sketch was born, 
August 18, 1854. He was the survivor of twins, than whom 
there was but one earlier born in a family of ten. 

His early life was on a farm, and he worked on his father’s 
place even up to two years after graduating from College, though 
during the later period part of his time was occupied in teaching 
district school. But farming did not appeal to him, owing to his 
intellectual and reflective temperament, which he derived from 
his father. The woods, of which there were plenty about, ap- 
pealed to him as a boy, and he was fond of watching the skies, 
clouds and storms, so much so that he became an adept in pre- 
dicting weather. 

A very potent factor of his early life was the rigid and narrow 
religious atmosphere in which he was reared. His parents be- 
longed to the smalf and ultra-conservative body known as Associ- 
ate Presbyterians, the most of whom joined the Associate Re- 
formed Church to form the United Presbyterian denomination. 
A few—hardly more than a thousand—of the Associate Presby- 
terians through religious scruples held to their independence, and 
Robert Hyslop and his wife were among these. On Sundays 
when there was preaching—for the sparsely settled community 
could afford a minister only about half the time—the family al- 
ways attended services, which lasted from ten or eleven in the 
morning until three in the afternoon, with two sermons. The 
remainder of Sunday was occupied with religious instruction and 
reading in the home. The first task of the day was to commit to 
memory a metrical version of a part or the whole of a psalm. In 
the evening a half of the Catechism was recited in order by the 
family, and the father made comments which instilled into the 
minds of the children the distinctive doctrines of the exclusive 
little denomination. 

Sunday reading was restricted to the Bible and religious 
books, such as Hervey’s mournful “ Meditations,” and Fox’s gory 
“ Book of Martyrs”’, together with the denominational paper. 

But few books were in the house, so these had to be read over 
and over. Among them were a few heavy books of a theolog- 
ical type which the boy James attacked after he became thirteen 
years of age, and of which he actually became fond. “ We were 
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not allowed to play any games, to sing or whistle, to ride or walk 
for pleasure, to pluck fruit from the trees for any purpose, to 
black our shoes, or to read any secular literature. All these things 
had to be done on week days in preparation for the Sabbath. The 
day was the most serious of our lives, and involved complete rest 
from all employments except the feeding of stock on the farm, 
and even this had to be prepared for as far as possible on Satur- 
day.” And yet “ there was no resistance or rebellion against this 
sort of a life and training. . . . and it is not remembered 
with any regret or reproaches.”” At least it was a training for the 
Spartan-like character of after life which is exemplified in that 
very remark that no regret or reproaches attended the memory of 
such rigor. 

When James was ten years old a brother and a sister died of 
scarlet fever. They were younger even than he, but as he had 
been taught the dread consequences of death without adequate 
spiritual preparation even to small children, the abrupt termina- 
tion of their lives made an impression upon the boy far beyond 
that of grief. The fact that at about the same time, in order to 
cure him of a habit of stooping, relatives told him that if he did 
not straighten up he would die of consumption, coupled with what 
he heard about the limited number of persons who escape hell, so 
affected him with apprehension amounting to fright that for two 
years he was unable to laugh or smile. 

To this morbid experience he afterward ascribed a lasting 
“serious half-melancholy disposition.” 

Various early particulars set down in the remarkable autobi- 
ographical sketch left to his children are of great importance from 
their influence in shaping Dr. Hyslop’s mature characteristics. 
The fact that from the age of thirteen to that of nineteen he 
revelled in Anderson’s “ Lectures in Theology,” an argumenta- 
tive discussion of the Calvinistic doctrines, is both a testimony to 
his natural logical bent inherited from his father and discloses 
one of the chief promoters of that faculty. 

The mother died when the boy was fifteen; and a year later, 
about the same time that the step-mother assumed the care of the 
family, he entered the High School in Xenia. He began the 
classics, physics, geometry, mental science and literature with the 
zest of an explorer, but with undampened allegiance to his relig- 
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ious and theological training. In fact, he signalized himself in 
the school by his staunch adherence to denominational customs, 
such as refraining from joining the singing of “ man-made- 
hymns” accompanied by that unhallowed instrument, the organ. 
His father was very proud of this staunchness, and cherished 
hopes that the boy would become a minister. 

At the age of twenty, college life began in a small Reformed 
Presbyterian institution in Northwood, Ohio. Here the teaching 
facilities were extremely limited, the intellectual horizon narrow, 
and about the only special advantages to a student were that there 
was little in the hamlet to do but to study, and that he had a 
degree of personal attention from the instructors which those in 
a large institution cannot afford. Here he especially cultivated 
the power of debate, and here he acquired a reputation for look- 
ing at all sides of a question, until even a rival literary society in 
its disputes with his own would express willingness to leave them 
to his decision. Here also the first plank in his after skepticism 
was laid in the discovery that one of the denominational proof- 
texts in the Bible would not logically bear the construction placed 
upon it. 

At the end of his second year in college he attained his major- 
ity and, in accordance with his father’s maxim that a young man 
at twenty-one should choose for himself, entered Wooster Uni- 
versity, a Presbyterian institution in Wooster, Ohio. The intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the University and the town proved much 
superior to that previously experienced. The study of geology 
was begun with interest. But especially psychology, logic and 
philosophy were entered upon with delight. The teacher in the 
latter studies was Dr. Samuel S. Gregory, afterward reviser of 
the “ Standard Dictionary.” He had a genius for analysis and 
logic and to him Dr. Hyslop owed much for the stimulus of his 
own tendencies which were to become so marked. The young 
man here decided upon the teaching of philosophy as a career. 
Here also his doubts as to early religious tenets were increased, 
and curiously, in part from reading a book intended to confirm 
them. 

With graduation, in 1877, began a discouraging period. 
Without influential personal friends, and destitute of the arts of 
a courtier, he could not get the teaching position for which he 
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was qualified, and for two years had to teach in district schools, 
at about $230 a year. But work for his father mornings and 
evenings, together with an entire summer, paid for board and 
clothing, and he actually saved in the two years $375! 

After another discouraging series of efforts to obtain a suit- 
able position, Mr. Hyslop accepted one in McCorkle College, a 
tiny institution of his father’s sect, situated in what is now Sago, 
Ohio. During his five months here he earned $43.00 less than his 
expenses! All his spare time both in the district school and at the 
college was spent in study, mostly of the classics and philosophy. 
He early began those habits of industry which later led to a pub- 
lished output which is prodigious. So far as has been disclosed, 
the play factor in his life was always very slight. And he seems 
almost wholly to have abstained from the reading of fiction. 

Engaged as teacher in the Academy of Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, Illinois, at $500 a year (it must be remembered that a 
dollar went farther in those days) in his second year his salary 
was $700, and he began a third year as Principal, at $1300. In 
the meantime his religious dissatisfaction had been growing 
apace, until he had come to favor the Unitarian position. 

Having formed the resolution to study abroad he first decided 
upon Edinburg University as a concession to his father, but on 
arriving at London accepted a temporary business position. Ad- 
vised by a friend to attend a German University he took the 
matter into mature consideration, but began the study of German 
and also of the New Testament in Greek, for the purpose of set- 
tling his religious doubts if possible. 

3ut these doubts grew, and he was soon forced to decide 
between violating his convictions or bitterly disappointing his 
father, alienating all his friends and cutting himself off from 
expected openings for teaching. The curious thing is that this 
mental conflict and its termination exactly paralleled that of the 
regulation religious conversion. There was a period of many 
days filled with melancholy and travail of soul amounting to 
agony. And finally, when he came to the point that he exclaimed, 
“Well, I cannot believe it. I shall give up and take the conse- 
quences. I shall surrender every position in life and all my 
friends rather than to give up my conscience in this matter, I will 
take whatever consequences come,” he experienced instantaneous 
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relief, and the very streets of London seemed transfigured. He 
never regretted the decision. 

For many years thereafter the father took little apparent in- 
terest inhim. He thoroughly expected that his son would become 
a moral wreck and a debauchee. As a matter of fact the ethical 
ideals were undisturbed, and the life and teachings of Jesus were 
seen in a heightened light. 

Mr. Hyslop spent seventeen months in the University of 
Leipsic. Wundt was among his instructors. He determined not 
to study for a degree, as he saw American students spending a 
year in learning German in order to pass the oral examination, a 
year in writing a thesis, and doing little in actual preparation for 
their intended work. Thus he gained vastly more in fitness than 
if he had crammed and sweated for a degree. But on his return 
he found that vice of American academic management, overween- 
ing respect for tags of capital letters, in full operation, and his 
lack of one for some time blocked his progress. 

His first resumption of teaching was as a substitute in Latin 
at Lake Forest University, with a class in the History of Phil- 
osophy added. At the end of the year he became assistant of 
Prof. H. N. Gardiner in Smith College, Northampton, Mass., for 
seven months with the subjects of psychology and ethics. Then 
he wrote an essay on ethics in three weeks in competition for a 
fellowship in Johns Hopkins University and won it. Thus he 
secured, in 1887, after a year’s work, the necessary degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, but declares that owing to the cramming 
system he got no mental benefit other than from writing his thesis. 

For a time he was employed by the Associated Press, and at 
the same time published several papers and delivered some lec- 
tures. He resigned to take the chair of philosophy at Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa., and after a few months was ap- 
pointed Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University. He 
had “‘ arrived”’. Here he remained from 1889 to 1902, the date 
of the near to fatal break-down of his health. 

Following his recovery and a period largely devoted to liter- 
ary work, came the establishment of the independent American 
Society for Psychical Research and the activities for which he 
will be mainly remembered. This period, as well as the particular 
steps leading up to it, are sufficiently covered by other papers in 
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this series. I merely add that as is generally known, Dr. Hyslop’s 
agnosticism was changed to belief in a sphere where the spirits 
of the dead survive, in the ethical relations of this life with the 
next, and in the efficacy of prayer, by what he became firmly con- 
vinced is a sufficiency of demonstrative evidence in our own times. 


The first time I ever came across the name of James H. 
Hyslop was in connection with some curious experiments per- 
formed by him with a telephone while he was yet a Professor in 
Columbia University, some twenty years ago. Joining the A. S. 
P. R. in 1908 I had a desultory correspondence with him there- 
after, and found in his books and articles what seemed to me the 
most sagacious of all guides to the mazes of the phenomena of 
psychical research whether or not his assent to the hypothesis of 
spirit communication was correct. I saw that he viewed his 
subject-matter on all sides, weighed every hypothesis in a spirit 
of fairness, and preferred a conservative interpretation of every 
case when it could without violence be made to fit the facts 
contained. 

He paid me a flying visit of a few hours’ duration, saw some 
of the phenomena of the Doris multiple personality case, and I 
was impressed by the sagacity of his insight and also with the 
calm assurance with which he answered my query whether he 
thoroughly believed that he was in communication with his father 
by the words, “I know it.” He instantly recognized the im- 
portance of the Doris Case to abnormal psychology and afterward 
embodied the records in Proceedings which have attracted the 
attention of eminent psychologists and have been employed for 
research work in a number of universities. 

When, in 1916, I was prospectively engaged to be his assist- 
ant, he was well aware that though familiar with most of the 
scientific literature of psychical research, I had not reached an 
affirmative conclusion on the question of spirit communication. 
He did not seem to care whether his assistant ever would do so, 
being satisfied with a certain mental habit and that of laborious 
observation. 

My close association with Dr. Hyslop began in January, 1917, 
and continued until his death. He was the most delightful man 
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to work wit’: whom I have ever known. There never was the 
slightest incident, not a word and not a look which implied dis- 
cord. We often disagréed and debated, but with the utmost good 
feeling. He assigned a certain portion of the investigating, cor- 
respondence and reporting to his assistant, and left him free and 
unhampered. Some men are lacking in justice and make up for 
it by outbursts of generosity ; not so Dr. Hyslop, who was always 
just and did not need to salve over lapses of unfairness or cap- 
tiousness by soothing words. I never knew him utter a compli- 
ment by intention, but far more gratifying was an occasional 


casual remark made to express what was to him a mere matter 
of fact. 


He sometimes had the appearance of mercilessly attacking an 
opponent in print, yet it was all academic; the man’s name was 
only the tag to a certain type of logic, or the want of it, which 
was the real object attacked. I never heard him speak of any 
man in a manner which hinted at personal bitterness, even in the 
case of one who after referring to him as “that uncrowned 
saint ’’ descended to unwarrantable attempts to injure him. 


Dr. Hyslop knew what rank he occupied in the field of 
psychical research, but he knew it without elation. Few men who 
have accomplished anything have been so devoid of vanity. On 
one occasion he passed over a letter by a noted European savant 
containing a high tribute of praise to him simply as a specimen 
for my collection of autograph letters. Probably he never gave it 
another thought. 


No man whom I have known intimately had the appearance of 
being able to insulate his reason from his emotions to the extent 
of Dr. Hyslop. It is as impossible to be entirely free from bias as 
it is impossible to escape one’s shadow (and this is no less true of 
opponents of spiritism than it is of those whom they suppose are 
rolling their eyes in ecstatic anticipation of heavenly happiness), 
but he was to an extraordinary degree dispassionate in his 
reasonings. 


These are among the impressions made upon me by the second 
great leader of Psychical Research in America. 
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ENTRANCE UPON PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, AND 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


By Weston D. Baytey, M.D. 


“ He hath borne himself beyond the promise of his age, doing 
in the figure of a lamb, the feats of a lion.” 

It was in the course of a rather close friendship with Hodgson 
that I first met Hyslop. He had been an occasional and fleeting 
visitor at Owls Head, Maine, where Hodgson and I for a number 
of years had spent the larger part of August. Then there were 
a few meetings in Hodgson’s room in Boston, one in Charles 
Street, which comes especially to mind, when the whole question 
of the future of psychical research in America was gone over in 
informal conversation. Hyslop reviewed his plans and projects 
which years later became actualities. Hodgson tentatively fa- 
vored them providing adequate endowment could be secured to 
carry on serious work, and if the comprehensive plan of organ- 
ization could be accomplished with the amicable endorsement of 
the parent society; these being apparently the two provisional 
misgivings in Hodgson’s mind. 

That the plans for the American Institute were well in hand 


one year before Hodgson’s death is shown by the following 
letter : 


519 West 149th St., New York, 


Jan. 17th, 1905. 
My Dear Dr. BAYLEY: 


Will you go on the Council of the American Society for Psychical 
Research? I am organizing Section B of the American Institute for 
Scientific Research and expect that it shall be the American Society 
for Psychical Research cooperating with the English Society. Hodg- 
son will be the Secretary, as he is now of the American Branch S. P. 
R. We want our own Council. I have asked Professor Gardiner, 
of Smith College, to go on, and Hodgson will try to get Professor 
James. We shall not complete the Council until later, when we have 
more time to reflect. It is necessary to send out at once application 
blanks. But let me know at once if you will go on the Council and if 
you will be certain to be here on Feb. 14th. 

Very sincerely, 
James H. Hystop. 
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Hyslop was also an occasional and welcome visitor at my 
home in Philadelphia during the course of the succeeding years. 

He had been attracted to the work of psychical research and 
resolved actively to engage in it, upon hearing Hodgson read a 
paper in New York City. This, I believe, was in 1889, and from 
then on he was an active worker and indefatigable student in all 
things psychical and psychological. 

How I then contrasted these two pioneers of an infant 
science! Hodgson with his lithe athletic frame, a perfect dynamo 
of mental and physical energy. Hyslop, inactively tubercular, 
frail of physique but with a tremendous high tension enthusiasm 
for psychical things which appeared indeed to outrun his physical 
limitations. Who would have then predicted that the strong man 
would be so soon stricken, and the weaker one live on to strive, 
produce and overcome, leaving behind him a similar imperishable 
monument of accomplishment? Some day when the world comes 
out of its long imposed theological anzsthesia, and awakens suf- 
ficiently to realize that the only solidarity of knowledge is that 
builded by established scientific method, the names of Hodgson 
and Hyslop will be permanently associated as the first great work- 
ers in America in this new and difficult field. 

This was the beginning, with no more utilitarian promise than 
had Galvani when he touched the frog’s legs with his bit of wire. 
What is the use of it all? Franklin once responded to a similar 
question about flying his kite by propounding another—*“ what is 
the use of a baby?” Who will venture to foretell the ultimate 
possibilities of psychical research? 

Between Hodgson and Hyslop there were points of simi- 
larity and of contrast. Their physique disparity has been al- 
ready mentioned; one robust, the other frail; one with a mental 
energy which seemed to flow out of the depths of physical well 
being; the other with a tense nervous enthusiasm appearing al- 
most to consume physical vitality as the flame consumes the 
candle. Both were bluntly and wuncompromisingly honest. 
Neither cared an iota for money excepting as a means to further 
the important work to which they had devoted their lives. Both 
lived with incredible frugality in order that all available funds 
could be deflected for use in the cause. Both were fearless of the 
“ official opinion ” and persecution which inevitably came from 
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the established orthodoxy of both theology and science; and, if 
one may add, public opinion; and it is true of these particular in- 
vestigations, that scientific intolerance has been the more active 
of the two. Indeed it was the early recognition of this fact which 
led the writer years ago to remark to Mrs. Andrew D. White that 
her husband should have added a third volume to his great work, 
with some such title as “ A History of the Conflict between Sci- 
entific Progress and Academic Intolerance.’’ Neither Hodgson 
nor Hyslop ever swerved from established scientific caution in 
their writing and presentations, even after they were convinced 
of spiritism, and then they were always open in their invitation 
for intelligent criticism. Both were uncompromisingly direct, 
however, in their methods of attack if that criticism was ignorant 
or unfair. Indeed either of them, were he so disposed, could hand 
out to a puling scientist or an acephalic theologian a particu- 
larly bad hour; and it would be hard to say which of them had 
the greater hatred of sham, hypocrisy and academical cowardice. 

One early conversation between the two friends was a casual 
discussion as to the propriety of proceeding with due decorum to 
the grave of the old American Society for Psychical Research and 
resurrecting its placid remains. There is some suspicion that it 
died partly of fright when some of its illustrious members began 
to realize that after all there might be real spooks in Spiritualism ; 
and heavens! it would not do for such as they to really find em 
out without the logical necessity of conceding to them official 
recognition. What? an orthodox college professor acknowledge 
the credentials of a spirit and still retain his job? A physician 
hobnob with the ghosts and keep hold of even the ghost of a 
practice? Lor’ bless us, what are we coming to? Anyhow, the 
American Society had died. At the time of this conversation 
Hodgson was mad clean through. He said that some of his 
manuscript sent to England for publication had been “ edited ”’, 
or, as he remarked, “ tampered with”’, and he “ would write no 
more.” ‘This latter with a sort of roar of indignation. 

The old American Society had merged as the American 
Branch of the English Society, and there were really no remains 
to resurrect. Hyslop’s long maturing plan of the Institute ap- 
peared to be the only method feasible for American ideas and 
American work. Had Hodgson lived he undoubtedly would have 
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entered into it with all of his energy; but the end came abruptly 
on December 20th, 1905, and there ensued a period of much con- 
fusion, the chief element of which was the problem of the Piper 
Records and the large mass of manuscript and material which 
Hodgson had accumulated in his rooms and at the office on Boyls- 
ton Place. This material technically belonged to the English So- 
ciety because we were only a Branch and the American Secretary 
a Branch officer. On the other hand the office had been self- 
supporting or supported by private donations and received no 
financial aid from England. Furthermore many of the Piper 
sitters objected to copies of the records being carried abroad. 
Hyslop tried to get the Secretaryship in order to retain this ma- 
terial, but there was much local opposition. James was in Cali- 
fornia and sick. Such an appointment had to be made by the 
English Society with the approval of James. Dorr, who was one 
of Hodgson’s executors, virtually blocked off all chance for other 
sitters at the Piper light in his strenuous effort to get aid and 
advice for the best solution of this situation from the “ other 
side.” 

There were mutterings of law suits if attempts were made to 
take the Piper records to England; on the basis that the records 
belonged to the sitters, and that copies had been given to the S. P. 
R. by contract only. Finally, however, James came back, Pid- 
dington arrived from England, and on May 18, 1906, papers were 
finally signed dissolving the American Branch. These also in- 
cluded an agreement by which the Piper Records and other manu- 
scripts were amicably disposed of. The records of Piper sittings 
were taken to England for future study under guarantee of suit- 
able privacy ; all other manuscripts and material were turned over 
to Hyslop, and these “ filled nineteen heavy cases ”’; a life job for 
some future worker to dig into, assort, and work over Hodgson’s 
half original system of stenographic pot hooks. Hyslop worked 
in this mass of material somewhat, but only scratched the sur- 
face of it. 

The Piper light had sagged for want of skilled hands to hold 
it up. As one lady in close touch with the situation wrote me: 
“ A more slip-shod, happy-go-lucky way of doing things than the 
management of the trance this season I cannot well imagine.” 

A retrospective view of this period, and the re-reading of a 
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mass of correspondence, most of it at cross purposes, some of it 
anonymous, rather convinces me that we all suffered a sort of 
endemic of hysterical thinking induced by the shock of Hodgson’s 
death. It was indeed difficult to realize that this strong man was 
gone and no one appeared to meet the full measurement of suc- 
cession. Undoubtedly, Hyslop or Newbold were the two quali- 
fied. The latter would not have considered it, and probably 
would not have been accepted anyhow. As nearly as I can make 
out in the jumble of things, Hyslop was not accepted simply be- 
cause Hyslop wasn’t Hodgson! 

All this was a mere tempest in a teapot, and Piddington on 
his arrival handled the situation with great tact and judgment. 
The teapot lid did not blow off, and the reminiscences of this 
period possess only a minor historic interest. 

During the year previous to the dissolution of the American 
Branch Hyslop worked hard to secure an endowment for his 
proposed institution. Popular lectures on psychical and psycho- 
pathological subjects were given by some of his friends, before 
increasingly interested audiences. Some money was forthcoming 
and, with promise of more, the foundation for the Institute 
seemed assured. 

Immediately upon the dissolution of the American Branch, 
Hyslop pushed his plans for organization, and circulated letters 
setting forth his objects were in the mails on May 30th, 1906. 
His efforts to get representative college and professional men on 
his council failed in notable cases. ‘“ They are too cowardly to 
help,” is his comment in a personal letter of June 20th, 1906. 
Similarly in a letter of December 8th, 1908, showing that this 
difficulty was not decreasing, “I suppose that X. is a little shy. 
All university men are shy. I never saw such born cowards in 
my life as they are.’ On another occasion I had given Hyslop 
the names of prominent alienists in New York City, including 
Dr. Dana.* “I went to see him and he ridiculed the whole sub- 
ject, and told me that I ought to be raising cattle. . . .” (let- 
ter June 13th, 1904). This remarkable intolerance of medicine 
men toward psychological advance is noteworthy and nowhere 


better exhibited than in their general attitude toward the discov- 
eries of Freud. 





* Now an Honorary Fellow of the American Society for Psychical 
Research, 
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Indeed it was to conciliate the public prejudice concerning 
psychics that Hyslop was led, in organizing the institute, to put 
psychopathology first. It is, however, a fact that the average 
physician knows as little about the one as he does about the other, 
and psychotherapy has had to establish itself in the teeth of a 
hostile or indifferent medical profession. 

Hyslop was most annoyed by the vagaries, ignorance and 
misrepresentation of his plans in public print. Most newspaper 
accounts of his proposed work were unfair or inaccurate. The 
best statement of his ideas and requirements which I saw in the 
newspapers was that which appeared in the New York Sun, May 
Ist, 1904. It plainly set forth the aims and objects of the work, 
putting especial emphasis on the utilitarian value of psychothera- 
peutics and the importance of developing it as a science. 

In fact Hyslop deserves special credit for his foresight in 
placing the problems of abnormal psychology alongside those 
of psychics, since, at the time of the incorporation of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Scientific Research, in 1904, psychopathology 
had little popularity in this country, and its special study was 
limited to a scattered handful of medical men. Indeed the 
psychopathology of today was virtually unknown, although Freud 
had delivered his first lectures in 1895. The important overlap- 
ping of these two fields of study are clearly shown in the laborious 
reports of the Doris case. 

What would chiefly impress one in connection with Hyslop 
was his great earnestness and deep-rooted conviction of the ulti- 
mate importance of psychical research. He worked hard and 
with scant support in either sympathy or money. With his high 
strung temperament he did at times get angry, and he did write 
some bitter things in his resentment of the attitude of the “ Phil- 
istines ”’, as he called them. 

But this anger wrought out of the heart of his incredible diffi- 
culties and his sublime faith in the precision of his convictions was 
but the tempering of his steel. Once convinced of the truth and 
importance of his position he feared neither God, man nor the 
devil; and when confronted with the cowardice and sophistry of 
college men who sneered at his work for the only purpose of 
enhancing their popularity with the orthodox multitudes, his 
mental safety valve did certainly lift. But anyone who really 
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knew Hyslop,—the gentle, amiable and kind friend,—could only 
smile if occasionally he got out of patience, blew up and said 
things. His nature was intransigently direct, and he could not 
understand the complexity of mind which would prompt a college 
professor to scoff at established truths, the endorsement of which 
might cost him his job. The writer knows of one teacher in one 
of our large institutions of learning who was warned by the Col- 
legiate boss (and what university hasn’t a collegiate boss?) that 
his interest in psychical research was “ seriously objectionable.” 

In this one respect history uniformly repeats itself. The great 
bulk of unthinking, careless, happy-go-lucky humanity lends scant 
sympathy and support to great isolated work in new fields of 
endeavor. 

Rafinesque’s body had to be silently spirited away at night, 
lest it be seized for debt. Perhaps there is some obscure phycho- 
logical necessity in all this, to develop by hard measures the best 
that is within and force by suffering that which could not be 
wrought by ease. Who has ever listed the martyrs who have 
lived and died for a great cause? 

In the death of James H. Hyslop the cordial intercourse of a 
long and pleasant friendship has been temporarily suspended ; 
doubtless to be renewed in wider fields of opportunity and useful- 
ness, when too, my own earthly garments are worn out and cast 
aside. In his earthly career he had developed those faculties 
which we have reason to believe are the only ones of any par- 
ticular use in that life of which this is the mere kindergarten. 

His head was too clear to accept, and his heart too human to 
hold the current creeds of established orthodox theology; yet in 
the routine of his daily work and in his association with his 
fellow man it was ever his nature to practise and apply all of 
the principles of true religion, of which theology is the mere 
scaffolding. 

To such a one, when the silver cord is loosed, it is to allow of 
a wider freedom and broadening of opportunity; and when the 
golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
the contents are not spilled into the earth and lost, but are trans- 
ferred to imperishable vessels because they have, by virtue and 
labor, been clarified and thus rendered vitally useful to the con- 
tinuing progress and development of human kind. 
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“ He is not dead, this friend—not dead 
But in the paths we mortals tread 
Got some few trifling steps ahead 
And nearer to the end 
So that you too, once past this bend, 
Shall meet again as face to face this friend 
You fancy dead.” 


IN MEMORY OF DR. HYSLOP. 
By Srr WILLIAM F. BarretTr. 


Time will allow me to write only a brief appreciation of my 
friend, the late Dr. Hyslop. His many years of strenuous and 
disinterested work on behalf of Psychical Research will ever re- 
main the best monument to his memory. Combined with wide 
knowledge and untiring zeal, he possessed fearless courage in the 
pursuit of truth. Like his friend and predecessor, Dr. Hodgson, 
he was led by the force of accumulating evidence from scepticism 
to an acceptance of most of the tenets held by spiritualists. At 
the close of one of his books [Psychical Research and the Resur- 
rection, p. 407], Dr. Hyslop tells us that, although intended for 
the Christian ministry, he was driven at first to accept Material- 
ism, “‘ not because it was a desirable philosophy, but because the 
evidence of fact was [seemed to be] on its side, and neither the 
illusions of idealism nor the interests of religious hope were suf- 
ficient to tempt me into a career of hypocrisy and cowardice.” He 
goes on to say that after passing “ through all the labyrinths of 
philosophy, losing nothing and gaining nothing in its meshes, 
‘ in an accidental moment my attention was attracted by 
psychic research, in which the first prospect of crucial facts 
presented itself . . . and inthe accumulation of facts within 
the field of supernormal phenomena I found the dawn of another 


day.” He rightly concluded that “ the residual and neglected phe- 


nomena of mind promise as wide an extension in psychological 
knowledge as the new discoveries in the material world have pro- 
duced in physical science.”’ | 

In the preface to one of the latest of his numerous books, 
“ Life After Death,’ Dr. Hyslop states that the result of his long 
continued and patient investigation convinced him that “it is 
comparatively easy to prove survival, when you have once elimin- 
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ated fraud and subconscious fabrication. But it is a very differ- 
ent matter to determine just what we shall believe, or how we 
shall conceive the nature of the existence beyond the grave.” 
Herein he wisely differs from the current belief of spiritualists. 
“‘ Most of them,” he remarks, “ suppose that if we can communi- 
cate with the discarnate they can easily tell us all about the 
transcendental world. But this is an illusion, and the sooner we 
learn that there is a very large problem before us in that matter 
the better for our intellectual sanity.” These are timely and 
much-needed words, and no one could speak with more authority 
on this subject than Dr. Hyslop. It is true that if we accept at 
their face value the descriptions that purport to come from the 
discarnate, they agree in depicting a world which closely resem- 
bles the present life, except that it is a happier and more pro- 
gressive state of existence. The bulk of these communications 
are, however, mere earth memories and trivialities, necessary for 
the purpose of identification, but, even so, fragmentary and un- 
satisfying. As a dear friend of mine, long since passed into the 
unseen (C. C. Massey) once wrote to me, after a life-long ex- 
perience of spiritualism: “We may, and I think do, discover 
survival, but Spiritualism only affords a ghostly portrayal of 
earthly life, and has no religious interest. We want the expan- 
sion of life, not a continuance in its present contracted mode.” 
This is very true, though what we want, the cynic might say, may 
not be what we shall find in a future life. 

For many years I have been in frequent correspondence with 
Dr. Hyslop, his letters, like his whole life, bubbling over with 
energy and earnestness, making me aghast at the thought of re- 
plying to his numerous and beautifully-typed sheets. I fear my 
replies were not only very inadequate, but that they often con- 
tained a frank expression of my opinion that his influence and 
usefulness might be greater if he restricted his output, and gave 
more time and thought to the presentation of his views and in- 
vestigations. Some men might naturally have been offended by 
this, but he welcomed my criticism, and in extenuation urged that 
the American public did not like brevity, but wanted full measure 
and overflowing in the discussion of any subject. Whether this 
be true or not, I do not know, but it cannot be doubted that among 
the educated classes Hyslop would have gained a wider and more 
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respectful hearing had he cultivated a better and more restrained 
style of writing, and been less dogmatic and combative in the 
expression of his opinions. 

His tremendous energy and enthusiasm swept him along in 
speech as well as in writing, the centre of his thoughts and activi- 
ties being always psychical research. At the same time he felt 
deeply on political questions, and at the outbreak of the great war 
he was ahead of his countrymen in condemning Germany, even 
wishing to be a combatant against her. This is interesting, as he 
had been a student in Germany, was an admirable German scholar 
and had published a translation of some German poems. But he 
saw the fatal drift of German thought towards materialism and 
militarism, and he realized the danger of that habit of thought 
overrunning the world if Germany triumphed. 

Only a year ago Dr. Hyslop sent me his last, largest and, I 
think, best work, “ Contact with the Other World.’ In this book 
he reviews the various phenomena of spiritualism and states (p. 
328) : “ There is no other rational explanation of the facts than 
the hypothesis of survival; and the cumulative evidence is so 
strong that I do not hesitate to say that the proof is even equal to, 
or superior to, that for evolution.” As is the case in the various 
well-attested phenomena embraced under psychical research, the 
conclusion reached is “ evidential rather than explanatory. When 
we have assured ourselves that personality survives, we may take 
up the determination of the conditions under which it survives.” 
This caution, as already remarked, is very necessary. Telepathy, 
for example, is usually conceived as the transmission of ideas 
through space after the manner of wireless telegraphy. The 
public think it a new mode of physical transmission; it is, how- 
ever, a purely psychical process, and we have absolutely no knowl- 
edge of how the process takes place. Dr. Hyslop objects to the 
word “ transmission,” and would substitute “ coincidence between 
the thoughts of two minds, independently of sense perception,” 
and he inclines to the spiritistic view of telepathy. Admitting the 
existence of a soul there is growing evidence that it can transcend, 
and act independently of, the bodily organism in this life, and 
telepathy may be,’and I am inclined to think it is, an imperfect 
interfusion of two or more souls, without sense perception or 
material nexus. But here, as in the psychical phenomena, it is not 
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the conscious part of our personality that is operative, but the 
subconscious or subliminal part. Such a transference of thought 
and emotion may be widely diffused, but it can only become ap- 
parent in the percipient when the subconscious impression is able 
to stimulate consciousness. 

Dr. Hyslop tells us, in the book referred to above, that in his 
view all supernormal experience between an unseen communicator 
and the medium are “ of the same type, and reducible to a single 
law expressed by the [term] pictographic process. This process 
means that the communicator manages to elicit in the living sub- 
ject a sensory phantasm of his thoughts, representing, but not 
necessarily corresponding to, the reality” (“‘ Contact with the 
Other World,” p. 111). 

We owe this term to Hyslop, who uses it constantly in his 
writings; and in Vol. XIII of the Proceedings of the American 
5S. P. R. he gives a lengthy report of a “case of pictographic 
phenomena.” It is doubtless true, as Mr. Constable has sug- 
gested in his valuable work, “ Personality and Telepathy,” that in 
telepathy from the embodied or disembodied, it is the timeless and 
spaceless transcendental self that communicates, not in explicit 
words but in ideas, more or less symbolic, which the percipient 
clothes with words. This conception is very like Hyslop’s picto- 
graphic process. 

Perhaps the most important contribution Hyslop has made to 
psychical research—in addition to his laborious collection of evi- 
dence on behalf of survival—is the more experimental evidence 
he obtained which led him to the conclusion that many cases of 
secondary or multiple personality are due to the psychical in- 
vasion of an extraneous spirit, to obsession in fact. The method 
he employed was to employ a medium, who knew nothing of the 
particular case under investigation, and by a system of cross- 
references he obtained communications from one of the dual or 
multiple. personalities. Thus the case which first suggested ob- 
session to Hyslop was that called the Gifford-Thompson case. 
Here a goldsmith, who was not an artist, painted pictures and 
acquired habits like a deceased artist Gifford. This was followed 
by other cases, and finally by a similar and prolonged investiga- 
tion of the well-known Doris Fischer case of multiple personality. 
For my own part, I am inclined to think Hyslop is right and that 
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the usual psychological and subjective explanation of the splitting 
off, or dissociation, of personality, is an inadequate explanation 
in all cases. The Doris Fischer case is well summarized by 
Hyslop in his last work just referred to. The portentous length 
of the reports in this case, in successive huge volumes of the 
Proceedings of the American S. P. R. renders such a summary 
most useful. We owe the discovery, and the patient and pro- 
longed investigations, of Doris Fischer to Dr. Walter Franklin 
Prince, a research that entitles him to an enduring place amongst 
psychological investigators. To this case Hyslop not only con- 
tributes a lengthy preface but also discusses it in nearly 900 pages 
of another huge volume of the Proceedings. Another painstaking 
investigation by Hyslop was that of the trance phenomena of the 
lady he names “ Mrs. Smead”, which fills 700 closely printed 
pages, in fact the whole of the bulky Vol. XII of the Proceedings. 

The prodigious amount of labor Hyslop undertook is amazing 
—reports of his numerous and minutely recorded investigations, 
articles, books, letters, poured from him in a constant stream. 
No man could long stand this drain on his mental and physical 
energies, and Hyslop literally sacrificed his life in the cause of 
psychical research, though his strong constitution enabled him to 
carry on his work longer than I expected. If only he had been 
gifted with greater lucidity and concentration of thought, and 
had given more time and care to the preparation and condensation 
of his indefatigable labors, his work would have won for him far 
greater esteem and gratitude than he enjoyed during his life. But 
psychical research can never forget how much it owes to his long, 
able, transparently honest and disinterested labors. 


AN APPRECIATION. 
By Rev. Howarp N. Brown, D.D. 


It is not unlikely that the work of Dr. James H. Hyslop will 
ultimately prove to have been of incalculable value to the world. 
As he saw life the question of personal survival after death came 
near to being the keystone of our whole arch of idealism; and it 
was rather plain that the hope of survival had been, for a consid- 
erable period, gradually fading out from the educated mind. 
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Therefore having found for himself sufficient evidence that ex- 
pectation of continued personal life had a valid basis in fact and 
reason he devoted himself to the task first, of giving that evi- 
dence to others, and, secondly, of trying to gather new and better 
evidence through scientific study and experiment. 

To this task he brought high courage, great intelligence, a 
scrupulous regard for entire veracity, and a tireless industry. 
He worked harder and more continuously than almost any other 
man of my acquaintance. Few men of his day possessed a mind 
better fitted for systematic research in the field of psychology. 
He knew that subject, and he knew the history of philosophy 
from beginning to end, so far as the record is to be found in 
books. In holding such conclusions as he formed he had but little 
pride of opinion, and his only purpose was to follow the truth 
wherever it might lead. As for his courage, he was afraid of 
nobody and nothing. Not the slightest awe of existing authori- 
ties prevented him from speaking his mind on any subject 
whatever. 

This ought to be said, because he sacrificed much of what all 
men prize, in order to lay a foundation for psychic research, and 
that sacrifice on his part was not lightly made. From motives as 
high and pure as have ever actuated reformers and discoverers he 
took upon himself the odium of an unpopular cause. As a mar- 
tyr, to be sure, he was militant rather than meek; but he was not 
working for a personal reward, and no one who knew him in the 
least could fail to catch the note of his perfect sincerity. 

It cannot be said that he made a proof or demonstration of 
the reality of the life to come capable of carrying conviction to 
all intelligent minds. Some of his critics are, plainly, too preju- 
diced to give the evidence he offered fair consideration; but 
others, willing to be convinced, have found the evidence incon- 
clusive. He has, however, made it certain, I think, to all who 
will look into the matter dispassionately, that he had evidence 
worth serious and careful attention. What this evidence proves, 
so far as the general opinion of mankind is to give a verdict upon 
it, may be still uncertain. But at least it is evidence, needing to 
be weighed with the utmost care and skill. The world may still 
say to the case as presented by him, “ Not proven” ; but it has to 
be allowed by fair-minded people that he made a reasonable case, 
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which has to be considered on its merits before a reasonable ver- 
dict can be given. 

This really accomplishes about all that he had in mind to do. 
He had no expectation of converting the mass of mankind at once 
to his beliefs concerning the possibility of communication between 
the two worlds, or as to the method of such communication. He 
did hope to convince a sufficient number of minds of the practical 
value of the investigation in which he was engaged, so that it still 
might be carried forward when he was no longer here to conduct 
it. Certainly he produced a marked impression of this kind on 
the public mind. Whereas he was generally regarded at first as 
being either knave or fool, in his later days one heard but little of 
this contempt for him. 

The world has been getting hold of the fact that, if he was 
mistaken, it was at a point where the best trained intelligence has 
often been deceived; and that this point requires to be studied 
with patient industry for many years, if the obscurity surrounding 
it is ever to be removed. One hopes, as Dr. Hyslop hoped, that 
psychic research has acquired enough impetus under his fostering 
care to go on in something like the course he gave to it. If it 
does, that is all the monument he would ask. And if it finally 
works out to results which he conceived to be both possible and 
probable, it will prove to be one of the most fruitful lines of in- 
quiry ever pursued by the human mind. 


JAMES HERVEY HYSLOP. 
By Trrus Buu, M.D. 


It is difficult for one in my position to pay a fitting tribute to 
such a man as James Hervey Hyslop. Having been associated 
with him closely in a very personal way for a period of over 
fifteen years, and reviewing my impressions of his marvelous 
abilities, I find there floods about me a vast panorama of imagery 
which blends into his personality, the sum total of which made of 
him a vital power and supporting strength to those who knew 
him intimately. 

A man of unfailing integrity, sturdiness of will, and relentless 
in his determination to pursue truth, no matter where it might 
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lead, he early found himself in opposition to those in authority in 
the fold of orthodox scholasticism. In this position he fought 
sturdily for the maintenance of intellectual honesty, demanding 
always a freedom from the bias of science, yet declaring in un- 
mistakable terms the rightness of scientific method. Further- 
more, he always maintained that it was not his object or business 
to convince any one, but it was his desire and duty to collect and 
report facts as they occurred in their normal order. In fulfilling 
this mission faithfully he would be giving to any and all who 
might be interested, the opportunity to review honest facts hon- 
estly and fully recorded. Such was his attitude of mind and will 
during all the time it was my privilege to be intimately associated 
with him. 

Ambitious he was, but it was the ambition of a man whose sole 
desire was to benefit humanity through that ambition. Clear- 
visioned and far-sighted in grasping the implications involved in 
the interpretation of unusual phenomena, our departed friend was 
a wise counselor and an able director. In the transition of James 
Hervey Hyslop the world has lost the physical presence of a 
mighty force and power; for had he lived he could and would 
have been a wise director over an organization of efficient work- 
ers whose objective would be the solution of man’s future spirit- 
ual heritage, and its practical application to his daily physical life. 

As a friend James Hervey Hyslop was constant, faithful and 
true. Asa teacher clear, concise and endowed with that wonder- 
ful ability intuitively to understand one’s difficulties and with 
equal ability to clarify such mental haziness. 

To his intimate friends he was gentle, simple and direct in the 
frank statement of his real position. Endowed with a keen sense 
of humor he thoroughly enjoyed the ridicule so often aimed at 
himself. Harsh he was frequently in his writings while defend- 
ing truth, but the harshness was of the mind, not of the soul. 
Laughingly would he speak of some particularly sharp criticism 
which he was forced to make in his defence of principles, and 
when an equally caustic answer came in reply, there never re- 
mained any animosity for usually the next reaction would be 
loyal and high praise for that same votary. 

His intellectual honesty was unquestioned. With his op- 
ponents, when in doubt as to a conclusion, he frankly stated his 
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doubt, when in ignorance he was equally frank in stating that 
ignorance. But to the wise in his own conceit he was on guard, 
eager and ready to show his opponent his true position, uncover- 
ing the falseness of logic and unworthiness of motive. 

To the earnest searcher for truth he was the embodiment of 
patience, and no effort was too great for him to make which 
would assist, direct or smooth the way for the real honest in- 
quirer. Time and again I have known him to travel distances, 
consume time, and expend of his own substance in his eager 
desire to help the needy and assist the suffering. All of this was 
as a closed book to those not fortunate enough to know this side 
of the character of this remarkable personality. 

In his last illness it was my great privilege to be with him 
daily. This illness was to him just an event in his life to be met 
stoically ; and as to the final result of this event, abide by the 
decision of nature uncomplainingly. Worn out, wearied, and 
completely exhausted from his long and continuous efforts, alone 
and unaided by but a few, he gave his life, the best he had to give, 
for the work he loved so well. In his last hours he waited pa- 
tiently for the call which came in the morning of a bright, clear 
day, symbolizing to us, his friends and well wishers, the advent 
of a new era for his soul’s expression in a new environment, and 
too, let us hope surrounded by friends whose associations will 


bring to James Hervey Hyslop soul delight in the fullness of a 
transcendental joy. 


VISION AND SERVICE: A TRIBUTE TO DR. JAMES 
HERVEY HYSLOP. 


By Proressor JOHN FE. Coover, 


Stanford University. 

As I review the years of my association with Dr. James 
Hervey Hyslop, and let my mind dwell leisurely upon such inci- 
dents as come to mind, with the purpose of noting the qualities 
which distinguish him as a man, I pass by the more pleasant 
personal graces and virtues, to which other writers will sufficiently 
testify, and fix definitely upon a certain restiveness and impatience 
that was wont to express itself in almost bitter indictment of the 
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established scientist for his cynical indifference, and of the naive 
spiritualist for his stupid credulity, concerning phenomena alleged 
to be supernormal. Impatience, of course, is generated by ob- 
structions between the man and what he wants; the object of the 
impatience is the obstruction, and the characterization of the ob- 
struction reveals the cherished purpose. Dr. Hyslop was not 
restive because difficulties stood in his way to the attainment of 
ease, wealth, fame, fortune, or any other private or personal pos- 
session. He was restive because the needlesssly indifferent or 
obstructive attitude of men impeded and checked the development 
of knowledge in a field of tremendous importance to humanity. 
To this great task he had dedicated his life, and he was forced to 
labor almost single handed. The product of his industry was 
prodigious; but he was keenly aware of deficiencies in the work 
produced under such handicap and pressure, and it is small won- 
der that in moments of exasperation he inveighed heavily against 
all and sundry critics, cynical scientists, and too credulous spirit- 
ists. His impatience was born of a clearly seen program of in- 
valuable research, and an uncompromising spirit of service: his 
outstanding characteristics are Vision and Service. 

The evaluation of Dr. Hyslop’s service, as founder and secre- 
tary of the present American Society for-Psychical Research, as 
an apostle of psychical research through public lectures and popu- 
lar articles, as an administrator in the winning of a substantial 
endowment for, and in maintaining the growth of, the Society, as 
a scientist in the projection and prosecution of numerous re- 
searches, as the editor of, and chief contributor to, the Society’s 
voluminous periodicals (the Proceedings and the Journal), as an 
author of many books on psychical research, and as a writer of 
critical and constructive articles, I must leave to others. I merely 
wish to indicate that as high as it is, it would have been higher 
had Dr. Hyslop received the assistance and cooperation that his 
program of research merited ; and that it will be augmented if the 
Society can carry out that program. I wish to extol his vision, 
to commend his program. 

If the reader will glance at the title on the cover of this Jour- 
nal he will see that the American Society for Psychical Re- 


search is “ Section ‘B’ of the American Institute for Scientific 
Research.” 
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What is section “ A”? 

If the reader has access to the first volume of the Proceedings 
(1907), he will find on the first page, “ Historyof . . .,” and 
on page 23, “ Prospectus of the American Institute for Scientific 
Research.” In the first volume of the Journal he will find, on 
page 15, “ Objects of the Institute,’ in which the nature and 
object of the Institute and its Sections are explained. The found- 
ers hoped to combine in the Institute the aims of the Society for 
Psychical Research (London) and the Salpetriére under Charcot 
and Janet (Paris) and thus “ to initiate and effect most important 
work for science and humanity” (Proceedings, 1:1). The field 
was first described by Dr. Hyslop in the “ Wants of Psychical 
Research’ (Arena, Dec., 1900). Emphasis was placed on the 
psychological study of morbid mental states with some view of 
extending appropriate suggestive and other therapeutics. (See 
also, the address by Weston D. Bayley, M.D., Professor of 
Neurology, Proceedings 1:8.) Section “ A” covers the field of 
pathopsychology, or abnormal psychology (See Journal 1:17-22). 

It is important for science that the study of the phenomena 
of psychical research and the psychical study of normal and 
abnormal mental processes be coordinated; and it is a humani- 
tarian aim to supply clinics to meet the need for the diagnosis, 
treatment and cure of patients suffering from mental disorders. 
Codrdination would supply phenomena for study, standard scien- 
tific methods, constant articulation with the facts and principles 
of experimental psychology, contact with mental medicine, and 
therapeutic care. 

The twenty years since Dr. Hyslop’s first appeal to the public 
have wrought many changes that prove the wisdom of his vision. 
Psychical Research has made but little contact with either experi- 
mental psychology or mental medicine and the breach that sepa- 
rates it from science has widened. Psychiatry has developed in- 
dependent of experimental psychology and although psychiatric 
hospitals have appeared, neither are available phenomena exam- 
ined for their possible contribution to psychical research nor are 
the patients treated upon such principles of psychotherapy as are 
in good standing among psychologists. 

While experimental psychology has remained abstracted upon 
problems near at hand, it has neglected its obligations in the field 
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of abnormal processes, and theoretical systems have appeared and 
have been accepted for practice. The field of the subconscious, 
the unconscious, the co-conscious, has become a limbo of con- 
fusion. Dr. Hyslop recognized the dependence of the study of 
psychical and abnormal mental phenomena upon experimental 
psychology, and deplored the indifference maintained in the 
fundamental science (See Journal 1:371 ff). With psychical re- 
search now in the departments of psychology in some of our 
Universities (as in Harvard and Stanford) and with psychiatric 
hospitals and clinics convenient, it would seem that codrdination 
of the three fields may be readily brought about, and more eco- 
nomically than twenty years ago, by drafting some of the young 
unattached doctors of philosophy (in experimental psychology ) 
into the service of the Institute, and by finally establishing Dr. 
Hyslop’s “ Section ‘A’, which should concern itself with ab- 
normal psychology, including hallucinations, secondary person- 
ality, functional mental diseases, hypnotism and all phenomena 
related to various nervous troubles and the therapeutic methods 
necessary to understand them ” (Journal, 1:374-5). Thus would 
Dr. Hyslop’s program receive the recognition it merits, and the 
wisdom of his far-seeing vision be crowned with performance. 


DR. JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
By Miss H. A. Daas. 


Author of “Mors Janua Vitae?” etc. 


I gladly avail myself of the opportunity which has been given 
to me of paying a brief tribute to the memory of one of the 
bravest workers in the field of Psychical Research. I once had 
the privilege of a few hours’ conversation with Dr. James H. 
Hyslop, and that experience confirmed the impression which his 
writings have made upon me; through these I have learned to ap- 
preciate those fine qualities in his character which have permeated 
his work, his directness of purpose, his insight, his absolute sin- 
cerity, his courage, and unflagging devotion to the enterprise he 
had undertaken. 

Only a profound conviction of its immense importance could 
have sufficed to hold him so persistently to this arduous task, in 
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spite of the manifold discouragements he had to encounter. He 
had qualifications which eminently fitted him for the work. His 
mind was hospitable to new ideas, his judgment was tolerant of 
doubt, he had a keen perception of the significance of details, and 
was discriminating in his appreciation of evidential and non- 
evidential facts. Unfortunately the value of his work was con- 
siderably hindered by lack of lucidity of expression and a ten- 
dency to repetition and diffuseness, which was probably the result 
ef his consciousness that his statements were not clear, but this 
did not remedy the defect and it tried the patience of readers. I 
have, however, often found myself rewarded for the efforts to 
disentangle obscure sentences in which some valuable and im- 
portant suggestions were buried, and I have realized that the 
obscurity did not lie in his thought but in expression. His single- 


ness of aim cannot fail to have impressed even those most hostile 
to his views. 


His labor kept him to life and fact, 
Casting out worldly judgment, false desires, 
And vain distinctions. 


—GrEorGE McDonaLp. 


He will be greatly missed; but we cannot suppose that the 
incident of death can permariently interrupt his work. We may 
expect to see the results of the ampler scope which will be afforded 
him. But first may he enjoy the rest which he has so abundantly 
earned. 


Crawley, Sussex, England. 


PROFESSOR HYSLOP’S ENGROSSING INTEREST IN 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


By Mixes M. Dawson, LL.D. 


I met Professor Hyslop, the Professor of Logic and Ethics 
(a new name for a chair which had been called “‘ mental and 
moral philosophy ’’) in Columbia University, in 1895; we were 
introduced because both were interested in psychical research. 

It was then much more regarded the truly scientific attitude 
to discountenance the spiritistic hypothesis and to strain to ac- 
count for all phenomena (if not cast out on the ground that fraud 
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was even a remote possibility) on any conceivable basis, other 
than spirit communication. 

It was that view which had induced Professor Hyslop to take 
the subject up. He was an agnostic and a materialist ; and, when 
I met him, was extreme in his advocacy of “ telepathy” as an 
explanation. 

We made some experiments together. Whatever the results, 
he was ready with the explanation of telepathy, applying it as if, 
in fact, the term, when applied to phenomena produced without 
mediumship, really comprised what is popularly known as “ mind- 
reading,’ including the exploration of long-forgotten mental 
records, not present in the conscious thought. 

One evening, when an interesting experiment, upon one 
worth-while result being accomplished, was broken in upon by 
the usual explanation, we gave over further experimentation and 
discussed out the explanation, arriving at these conclusions: 

1. Telepathy, experimentally, is the perception of minds, 
then apparently passive, of conceptions, virtually, or strictly con- 
temporaneous, formed by minds, then active. 

2. As soon as, in mediumistic phenomena, one passes from 
the revelation of something the sitter is thinking of at the time, 
telepathy, as demonstrated by experiment, must be stretched con- 
siderably to be an explanation. 

3. The further conceivable departures of mediumistic phe- 
nomena, such as to convey information 

(a) Not at the time in the sitter’s conscious thought, though 
well known by him and readily recalled ; 

(b) Not well known by him nor readily recalled, though af- 
terwards found to have been once known by him; 

(c) Not known by him at all and affirmatively shown never to 
have been known by him—but known by some other living per- 
son, of whom the medium does not, by normal means, know ; 

(d) Not known by him at all and affirmatively shown not to 
be known by any living person, but susceptible of ascertainment 
and identification by means pointed out by the communication, 
may, only with increasing, and ultimately preposterous, extension 
of what is known experimentally of telepathy, be explained by it. 

Indeed, provided such results are obtained through medium- 
ship, only by assuming that the vibrations of ideas, once conceived 
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by a human brain, continue indefinitely, so as to be caught, upon 
occasion, by a percipient mind, could telepathy explain. Such 
would make telepathy a greater marvel than spirit communica- 
tion, especially in view of the fact that aside from mediumistic 
phenomena, telepathy has so far shown no more than this: That 
several persons, by thinking intently upon the whereabouts of an 
object, have impressed a blind-folded person to go to it; and, by 
thinking intently upon the form of an object, have impressed a 
person to draw outlines somewhat like it. 

This conversation is mentioned because it was by experiments, 
conducted with a view to securing veridical information of each 
of these sorts that Professor Hyslop became convinced that the 
spiritual communication is the more reasonable explanation. 

Only after several years of research, the results of which are 
set forth in his report to the British Society upon his experiments 
with Mrs. Piper, did he arrive at this tentative conclusion, which 
he adopted as a working hypothesis. 

The common impression that he favored the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis and was inclined, on that account, to be hospitable to 
evidence that supported it, is erroneous. 

What his conclusion, that spirit communication was indicated 
by the facts, did bring about was this: Determination that the 
subject was of such importance that he ought to devote himself to 
its elucidation. This he proceeded to do. 

It called for courage and self-devotion of a rare sort. He 
gave up well-earned professional honors and emoluments; he 
struggled with tubercular disease, already much advanced and in 
those days generally deemed incurable. He knew he would face 
bitter and unrelenting antagonism, a good thing for psychical 
research and even for its protagonist, if he could but survive it. 

This is the record, in brief, of what he accomplished : 

The American Society for Psychical Research, founded by 
him, celebrated for unflinching, sincere thoroughness. 

A great work of investigation, resulting in the vast volumes 
of detailed Proceedings of the Society, affording opportunity for 
careful study. 

Trenchant analyses of the significant results of research, ever 
increasing in lucidity and in facility of expression. 

Many comprehensive treatises upon phases of psychical re- 
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search, which are among the most valuable yet put forth upon 
the subject. 

He personally selected and edited all that appeared in the 
Journal and the Proceedings; he attended, with the assistance of 
the fewest persons possible, to all correspondence with the mem- 
bers and others; he secured the adhesion of new members; he de- 
livered lectures upon psychical research throughout the country ; 
he attended to all financial matters, obtaining and husbanding re- 
sources sufficient to carry on the work of the Society and also 
securing about $185,000.00 of endowment as a nucleus for a 
permanent foundation. 

All of this, through more than a decade, wholly without 
compensation. 

Whatever the final conclusions may be—and he had the scien- 
tific spirit, wishing merely that the facts be uncovered and the 
true explanation discovered—Professor Hyslop’s work will not 
fail to prove to be of the greatest consequence. By reason of his 
thoroughness and candor, the detailed records are available for 
all who may further pursue these investigations; no particular, 
however insignificant, is omitted. The adequacy of the evidence 
which supports his conclusions may be tested again and again 
and again. 

It was his aim that this should be so. To that end he, from 
the beginning, deliberately sacrificed popularity. He insisted that, 
especially as regards psychical experiments which can never be 
exactly reproduced with identical results, the only scientific pro- 
cedure is to preserve the full, detailed record. 

Before his passing, he had come to the conclusion that the 
time had arrived when more of correlation, though not less of 
accumulation, of data is indicated; and that the detailed records 
might be kept in the archives for critical examination by investi- 
gators, while only the most extraordinary opening new fields of 
research need be published. 

During his intense application to this great work, he found it 
possible, notwithstanding the small resources the Society com- 
manded, to utilize several collaborators who, unlike himself, re- 
ceived compensation for their services out of the funds which he, 
by strenuous efforts (for to the art of raising money for any- 
thing he had been an utter stranger) procured. When he put 
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aside his work, it was found to be in order to go straight ahead 
without a break, under the supervision of Dr. Prince, his faithful 
and thoroughly competent research assistant. 


A SECULAR SAINT. 
By THE Rev. GEorcGE WILLIAM Douc.as, D.D. 


In response to your request that I would “ write something 
from my viewpoint about Dr. Hyslop for the Memorial issue of 
the Journal,” I gladly seize a few minites to put down what comes 
to me in this beautiful spot of the Atlantic coast, where, as I look 
out of the window, nothing intervenes between me and the 
boundless ocean. Some such spot was vivid to Tennyson when he 
composed his “ Ulysses”; and the closing lines of that exquisite 
poem fit in today with my recollections of Dr. Hyslop. For in his 
quest of a scientific means and an authentic method of communi- 
cation with the (so-called) dead, he, like the Greek mariner, was 
in very deed determined 


“To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


One who is versed in the “ Lives of the Saints,’”’ as the Bol- 
landists and Baring Gould portray them, could hardly fail to ap- 
preciate the points of similarity between Dr. Hyslop and some of 
them. He was indeed a secular saint, if there may be said to be 
such in contradistinction to the religious saint. Yet I had hardly 
allowed that sentence to slip from pen to paper before I felt fore- 
warned, at least on this occasion, not to insist on the conventional 
phrases whereby we try to distinguish between the religious and 
the secular. Who dares to say that in the realm where Hyslop is 
now expatiating he is not finding himself a “ fellow citizen with 
the Saints, and of the household of God?” 

Nevertheless in our present crass way of looking at things, 
and of drawing comparisons between various types of human 
character and occupation, some such phrase as I was about to use 
can hardly be avoided if I would set forth the peculiar note in 
Dr. Hyslop’s personality which, in this inadequate tribute, I desire 
to emphasize. 


Just now, among others in the Christian hagiology, I am 
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thinking of St. Simeon Stylites, hurling down from the top of 
his pillar unstinted epithets of scorn upon the stupid folk that 
passed to and fro within earshot of him. The style of Dr. Hyslop 
in such addresses was not unpremeditated, nor was there in it any 
real anger. He deliberately chose that manner of speech be- 
cause he was convinced that if he did not sometimes rail at the 
passers by they would not give heed to him at all, so fantastic to 
their view was his position, so otherworldly his preoccupation. 
“For they who say such things declare plainly that they seek a 
country.” (Hebrews 11:14.) 

Furthermore, with all the Saints of old time Hyslop had this 
in common, that he gave up everything for the cause he had at 
heart. A university chair of philosophy, easy circumstances, good 
repute with men of the world—all these were sacrificed in order 
that he might devote his time and means and strength of body and 
mind to his high calling. Even from the income of the small en- 
dowment which he himself obtained for the American Society for 
Psychical Research, he never accepted a penny for his personal 
support until his last illness overpowered him. Thus it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that, with the change of but a word or 
two, there was in Hyslop’s devotion to Psychical Research some- 
what of the spirit that Tennyson ascribes to Galahad, of the 
Knights of the Round Table: 





“But I, Sir Arthur, saw the holy Grail— 
I saw the Holy Grail, and heard a cry: 
‘O Galahad!’ and, ‘O Galahad! follow me.” 


Accordingly, though for many years he encountered ridicule, 
and at some hands opprobrium, none presumed even to whisper 
that he was dishonest or insincere, or afraid to cross swords with 
any antagonist ; and none could deny that in fair and open argu- 
ment on scientific terms he was extremely cautious and equal to 
the test. At Oxford in Tractarian days Dr. Pusey preached a 
notable sermon on “ Human Respect,’ and how the Saints had a 
genuine disregard of the things of this world and of popularity. 
Dr. Hyslop behaved likewise, even to the point of being somewhat 
of a Don Quixote. Of the old Latin motto, Suaviter in modo, 
fortiter in re, he put the last half first, and too often forgot the 
first half altogether. 
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Hence as a mere matter of good policy, to say nothing of in- 
tellectual duty and spiritual charm, some of his friends (who were 
intimate enough to say it without offence) used to tell him that 
there ought to be more of Matthew Arnold’s “ sweet reasonable- 
ness’ in his composition. But to such, with a quiet smile of irony 
which, though firm, was not bitter, Dr. Hyslop would reply that 
if Matthew Arnold’s business had been Psychical Research in the 
United States of America his “ reasonableness’ would probably 
have had in it less sugar and more ginger. Yet wisdom is justi- 
fied of all her children and it may well be maintained that in the 
long run Psychical Research everywhere will get on further and 
faster when it is prosecuted with the imperturbable gentleness and 
bonhommie that even now is manifested by such protagonists as 
Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir William Barrett in England, and by 
Dr. Walter F. Prince and Mr. Henry Holt and Dr. Elwood 
Worcester and Dr. Samuel McComb in America. Yet it should 
not be overlooked that in his later years Dr. Hyslop was con- 
tinuously overworked ; whereby his literary style, always rugged, 
became sometimes positively obscure. In this respect one who 
knew him well, reading between the lines and looking backward, 
can detect the points where his tired body and mind were already 
manifesting premonitory symptoms of the disease that carried 
him off. He himself was aware of this, and so were some of 
those who purported to communicate with him from “ the other 
side,’ but he made no personal complaint and persevered as 
before. Yet if the Society for Psychical Research had had more 
money for the necessities for its stupendous task, Dr. Hyslop 
might have husbanded his energies and been with us still. He 
was a martyr to his cause. 

But I should be doing him a great injustice if I led any reader 
of this imperfect tribute to conclude that Dr. Hyslop was of what 
is ordinarily termed the highstrung temperament. The fact was 
quite the contrary, and it came out clearly to those who saw and 
heard how he conducted himself in sittings with a psychic. To 
this Canon Samuel McComb* bears accurate testimony when 
he says: 

“ Certain critics have drawn upon their imagination so far 





*“ The Future Life in the Light of Modern Inquiry,” p. 185 (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.). 
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as to suggest that during such experiments Dr. Hyslop probably 
gives involuntary hints to the psychic by vocal intonations, starts, 
exclamations, and other eloquent manifestations of emotion. 
This is laughable to one who has watched his demeanor at such 


times, which is as devoid of indications as the face of the stone 
sphinx.” 


From the phrasing of your kind request, Mr. Editor, I gather 
that without transgressing the bounds of privacy proper to per- 
sonal acquaintance, I should say something about Dr. Hyslop’s 
relation to our Christian faith. It happens that here and there in 
his publications he himself felt obliged to lift the veil a little in 
regard to his personal religion. I have not the books accessible 
here, but my recollection is that it is there disclosed that Dr. 
Hyslop was not brought up in what is ordinarily meant by ortho- 
dox Christianity. However, after perusing Dr. Hyslop’s account 
of his parents’ religion, the strictest ecclesiastic would hardly 
exclude them from the benefits of our Savior’s declaration to his 
disciples: “‘ And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold.” 
Yet there is no doubt that Dr. Hyslop’s philosophic and scientific 
studies soon carried him into agnosticism, and even to the verge 
of blank materialism. But Psychical Research led him, by a new 
road, backward to what he terms “the residual phenomena of 
life.”* “ Religion,” he says, “ had to turn to these phenomena, as 
it had once done, to vindicate its aspirations and interpretation of 
the cosmos.” From that moment in his career there was a touch 
of the old Puritanism in his utterances and behavior. He was an 
austere man in thought and life. But if, even to the end, there 
was on the surface of his intellect a metallic quality, deeper down 
he would, when the conversation justified it, use awesome ex- 
pressions of sympathy with those whose personal faith in Jesus 
as our Lord, and Saviour of the world, carried them farther 
than he himself felt able to go with them. He found it beyond 
question that the Bible from cover to cover is shot through with 
both deeds and words that go to support his presentation of the 
spiritistic hypothesis. And as for himself, after years of hesita- 
tion as a believer in spiritism and director of Psychical Research 





* Quoted by Canon McComb, “ The Future Life in the Light of Modern 
Inquiry,” p. 151. 
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he was sure that his was the part of a volunteer sharpshooter at 
one outpost of the historic Church of Christ ; and that the present 
stupendous battle between Christian faith and materialism must 
finally depend largely on the output of such investigators as he, 
until they are reinforced by authorized fighters from the regula 
army of the church. In other words, Hyslop believed that mir- 
acles do happen, if by miracles we mean, with St. Augustine, “ not 
an event contrary to nature, but only to nature as we know it.” 
Hyslop was certain that it is by the utilization of natural laws, 
hitherto unrecognized, that Psychical Research is proceeding to 
its goal. 

Furthermore, Hyslop was profoundly convinced that ulti- 
mately spiritism is to have influence on the sociology of mankind 
in the present world: that what is now styled socialism needs a 
deeper sense of the value of the individual both here and here- 
after. On this value Jesus Christ insisted, and spiritism is re- 
viving it already in many minds and hearts that by the natural 
science of the 19th Century had been led away from Christ. 
Hyslop came to the conclusion that the New Testament histor- 
ians were talking of incidents that were not mere hallucinations, 
and which are being in substance duplicated now again in modern 
experience, as also in all past history; that, at least as far as that, 
the Society for Psychical Research, and other like circles, are in 
their modern way “ chosen witnesses,” in this anxious time when 
multitudes both of the toiling masses and of the moiling rich are 
being persuaded that there is no final penalty for selfishness or 
the class-spirit either in the rich or the poor; and that even the 
motto “ one life at a time” is misleading, since death ends all. 

Doubtless in Psychical Research the “ chosen witnesses ”’ must 
be carefully chosen—at least as carefully as in other branches of 
natural science; and this was Dr. Hyslop’s consistent contention. 
Any other course is dangerous in many ways for all concerned. 
Doubtless, also, such research is a trial to Christian faith; but so is 
life itself, and Biblical criticism, and even the devoutest Chris- 
tian experience. So far as Divine Providence has hitherto been 
disclosed to us, probation is good for the soul and is part of the 
general scheme. Why should Psychical Research be an exception 
tothe rule? For it is the demonstration of history that the human 
mind and soul thrive on obstacles. Even our Lord Christ indi- 
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cated this when he said to his disciples, “ Be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.” As Eugéne Manuel put it in his 
beautiful poem, “ L’histoire d’une Ame”’: 


** C’est ainsi que Dieu forge une ame.” 
g 


If Sir Oliver Lodge’s forecast is correct, that when mankind 
have mastered the laws and the proper methods of communication 
with the so-called dead, there will thereby be opened up to us 
fields of vaster, subtler, higher knowledge than mankind now 
possess, doubtless when that time arrives the discipline to our 
hearts and wills shall be even keener than our present experience 


of life. Quit vivra verra; and “ sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” 


Meanwhile, for his own private part in the mental and moral 
struggle, Hyslop found through spiritism absolute assurance of 
his personal survival after the ordeal of Death; and “ there was 
hope in his end.”” He could make his own every word of the now 
famous confession of Oliver Lodge as a man of science.* 


“We shall certainly survive. I say it on definite scientific 
grounds. I know that certain friends of mine still exist because 
I have talked with them. I have conversed with them as I could 
converse through a telephone with any one in this audience now. 

Some of these proofs have been published. Many more 
will have to be withheld for a time, but will ultimately be pub- 
lished. I tell you with all the strength of conviction that I can 
muster that the fact is so; that we do persist; that people still 
take an interest in what is going on; that they still help us; that 
they know far more about things than we do; that they are able 
from time to time to communicate.” 


It was in the same conviction that Dr. Hyslop ended his diffi- 
cult but most useful earthly life, and passed on. Let those who 
knew him only by his writings join with those who had the 
privilege of his personal acquaintance, and say for him the ancient 
prayer of the Christian Church: 


“Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest, and may light perpetual 
shine on him.” 


*“ Science and Religion,” by Sir Oliver Lodge, p. 25. 
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A DAY WITH DR. HYSLOP. 
By Artuur W. Dow, 
Professor of Fine Arts in Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


One day in my office at Teachers’ College, I received a tele- 
phone call from Dr. Hyslop asking if I would examine some 
paintings and express an opinion as to their character, technique, 
value, and any influences observable. He hastened to say that 
money value was not meant, but their quality in art; that his 
request was not related in any way to the sale of the pictures. I 
told him that authorship is a difficult matter to determine, that 
it is the business of an expert critic who makes an intimate study 
of the life, style, and brush-work of individual painters. 

He replied that it was not a question of authorship but rather 
of degree of excellence and of the influences that had affected the 
painter. I was mystified but deeply interested, and gratified of 
having the opportunity of meeting Dr. Hyslop and of being of 
some assistance to him in his investigations. 

We met in Columbia Library. I remember him as a man of 
scholarly bearing, with dark eyes of most kindly expression. His 
hair was black and he wore a full beard. 

From a package he produced and spread out a set of pencil 
drawings of storm-blown trees, and a number of photographs of 
landscape containing similar trees. He said that we would go 
down town to see the paintings, but first he wanted me to say 
whether the drawings looked like the photographs! I replied that 
they did, most closely,—indeed the resemblance was so obvious 
that I wondered at the question. I told him that the drawings 
seemed to be made from the photographs, or else from Nature, 
and the photographs taken as helps. This answer seemed to be 
all that he required. 

We went down town,—I do not remember the exact locality— 
and were ushered into the back parlor of an apartment house. I 
was introduced to the painter’s wife and to the painter himself, a 
tall man in spectacles. The room was full of paintings mostly of 
large size. They were stacked face to the wall, and a few were 
hanging on the wall. I noticed that the landscape was that of 
southeastern Massachusetts. 

“Now, Mr. Thompson,” said Dr. Hyslop, “ show Mr. Dow 
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your paintings.’ As they passed before me, Dr. Hyslop asked me 
to say whose influence I observed in them. This was a most em- 
barrassing question, for the work seemed that of an unsuccessful 
painter,—one who had just missed the masterful touch. Know- 
ing that every painter resents the accusation of being a copyist I 
was in a dilemma,—made worse by the silent expectation of the 
other three. Finally, noticing the storm-blown trees, the sunny 
hill-sides and salt marshes, I said that the work reminded me of 
R. Swain Gifford. Dr. Hyslop clapped his hands and exclaimed, 
‘That is what we have been waiting for,—now, Mr. Thompson, 
tell your story.”” Briefly it was this: 

The author of the pictures said that he was not a painter but 
a goldsmith. While visiting an exhibition of the works of the 
late R. Swain Gifford, on Fifth Ave., N. Y., he heard a voice 
say, ““ See what I have done,—go and do likewise” (or words to 
that effect). From that moment he was impelled to paint.* 

As he walked New York streets he saw in the air the forms of 
storm-blown trees like Mr. Gifford’s favorite sketching ground. 
That proved that the trees seen in vision were those of a definite 
though remote locality. 

Procuring canvases and colors, Mr. Thompson went to the is- 
land of Naushon, where much of Mr. Gifford’s work was done, 
and painted in Gifford’s style. Pointing to a specially good effect 
of a sunshine and shadow, I asked him how he did it so well,—as 
painters regard such an effect very difficult to master. He re- 
plied that he did not know,—he simply mixed the colors on his 
palette and put them on the canvas, working under a mysterious 
influence that guided him. 

The voice also directed him to complete the unfinished paint- 
ings of Mr. Gifford! 

To test his own powers and to discover how much technique 
he had gained through psychic influence, he made a copy of 
Cabanel’s “ Birth of Venus” in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. Considering the circumstances the result was surpris- 
ingly good. 

When Dr. Hyslop and I were on our way home I asked him 
how he accounted for this strange manifestation. He answered 


* Not quite accurate. See Proceedings, Vol. III, Part I. 
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that his investigations had convinced him of the existence of 
spirits and that sometimes a spirit may get control of a person 
in this world. Most of us, he said, are insulated from such in- 
fluences simply by living a normal life and attending to our 
regular work. Occasionally, however, we find a person unusually 
sensitive to spirit control, and unable to resist it. This was his 
explanation of the present case. He thought it possible that 
Mr. Thompson could be freed by the help of a psychic. 

I said that an artist would strongly object to the copying of 
his style, and furthermore—would prefer to have his unfinished 
works destroyed rather than finished by another hand, no matter 
how skillful. Dr. Hyslop agreed that this is true, and that it 
made the case still more puzzling, but he was confident of one 
thing,—that the evidence all pointed to spirit control. 

I was impressed with his kindly sympathy toward the people 
involved and his earnest desire to free Mr. Thompson from this 
spiritual bondage. 


(Note.—A full account of this case was published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Society for Psychical Research, 1909.) 

His manner of conducting the investigation was a model for 
all who approach the subject of psychic phenomena. 


He was calm, patient, scholarly and judicial. His was the 
spirit of the devoted scientist,—observing facts, comparing, 
weighing and drawing conclusions. We can well understand 
his criticism, in his later- writings, of those self-satisfied ones 
who condemn without a hearing, who are not willing even to 
investigate. 

In these days, when there is so much interest in psychic mani- 
festation, we may well take to heart Dr. Hyslop’s sound and sens- 
ible advice,—to pay little heed to what supposed spirits say of the 
other world, as you cannot check it up, but seek for evidence in 
what they say of this world. Many a questioning mind, con- 
fronted with the baffling mystery of psychic phenomena, has 
turned to Dr. Hyslop for light, and has found him ready to listen 


sympathetically, found him unsparing of his time and generous 
with good advice. 





He is gone at a time when he is most needed, when his clear, 
calm judgment would be a steadying power. The world will ever 
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be grateful to him for bringing an obscure subject within the 
light of science. 


A TRIBUTE. 
By RussELL DUANE. 


I first met Dr. Hyslop at the house of a friend who had just 
lost a near relative in the great disaster of the “ Titanic.” 
Through a competent Boston medium he established what ap- 
peared to be a genuine inter-communication with the deceased, 
and a careful examination of the resulting automatic writings 
convinced me that there were strong reasons for regarding them 
as authentic. 

This experience inspired me with a deep respect for Dr. 
Hyslop’s scientific method. It was his conviction that progress 
in psychical research could only be attained by the same careful 
weighing of evidence and scrupulous study of minute details as 
have produced the great diseoveries in the natural sciences. No 
fact was too small or apparently insufficient to be deserving of his 
attention. His achievements in psychical research derive their 
permanent value largely from the fact that he scrupulously pur- 
sued an orderly, scientific method in this most difficult and com- 
plex field of investigation. 

Dr. Hyslop once told me that he became convinced of the 
truth of the “ spiritistic hypothesis ” about the year 1898. This 
conviction was reached only after he had carefully tested and 
weighed every rival theory and found each inadequate to explain 
the many complex phenomena which were revealed in his scien- 
tific experiments. A single revelation by a medium of a fact un- 
attainable through normal channels might be accounted for by the 
theory of mathematical chance or as a coincidence, but the repe- 
tition of such phenomena one thousand times required an ex- 
planation more far-reaching and fundamental. 

In his search after the truth in this most profound of all 
scientific quests, Dr. Hyslop was inspired by the belief that his 
discoveries would re-enforce the weakened religious faith of the 
world. He felt that religion, without adequate scientific sup- 
port, has a tendency to degenerate into agnosticism; and that it 
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was a part of his mission to restore to Christianity its old-time 
vitality by scientific proof of the life hereafter. While on the one 
hand his method was coldly scientific, on the other hand it was 
warmly human. It was this man’s privilege not only to enlarge 
the boundaries of human knowledge but also to uphold the weak, 
to impart a regenerated faith to the doubting, to bring to human 
consciousness voices from beyond a veil which in our time has 
grown very thin, to open the windows of heaven to those whose 
aspirations are no longer satisfied by the things of earth, to gild 
the bed of death with an assured hope of the life immortal. 


EARLY ENVIRONMENT AND SCHOOLING. 
By JosEPH Lewis FRENCH. 
Compiler of “ The Best Psychic Stories,” etc. 


Of the dead man, who was my friend, as I believe he was 
everybody’s friend who came to know him; for he had that 
abundance of endowment which in the right-minded man always 
implies an immense sympathy and kindliness of feeling for the 
whole human race, which expands in practical helpfulness for 
those of its members with whom he happens to be brought into 
actual contact in his course through life; I must say at once that 
although “ we were raised upon the selfsame hill,” in Milton’s 
fine line, it was not my privilege to meet him until his career was 
nearly fulfilled. When I did, for obvious enough reasons it 
seemed somehow as if we had known each other all our lives—I 
am sure he shared this feeling equally with myself. There was 
a great gulf fixed between us,—he the man of science, of world- 
wide fame, and I still the humble gleaner; but we seemed to 
bridge it with a handshake, and after we had settled down to a 
half hour’s talk it seemed as if I had known “ Jim” Hyslop for- 
ever. I had been taught from boyhood that great men were 
simple. With a knowledge of men gleaned in many lands this 
was the first quality I noted in him. Then his warmth and kind- 
liness of heart in recalling scenes and figures of the primitive 
days in the old school, that both knew so well. I found myself 
wondering that after all these busy years—passed in how vastly 
different scenes—the man had kept his heart so fresh and his 
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memory so keen. He recalled better than I did—at well past 
sixty (I was several years his junior), names and traits and inci- 
dents. Indeed the whole panorama of that early life unrolled 
before me as we talked. 

I have noted that many men, perhaps even a majority, are 
only half-hearted when they talk about early days,—there is a 
veiled reserve—something that they would forget—something 

that perhaps they are half ashamed of; but Dr. Hyslop discoursed 
almost rapturously about that simple early life in the queer little 
one-horse college in the Ohio village nine miles even from a rail- 
road in the early seventies. 

I had known years before I met him that he was an old 
“‘ Northwood ” boy, but it seemed to me somehow that his time 
must have been wasted there, the man was so big and the school 
was so little. If he ever had that feeling in his long and dis- 
tinguished career I am sure he swamped it at once in a flood of 
loving recollections. That was the only impression left after a 
long evening I once spent with him going over old scenes more in 
detail. He was interested in me first and foremost as an old 
“ Northwood ” boy, and he wanted to know all I knew about the 
place. The scientific mind with its eager pursuit of facts never 
showed itself more firmly than here. 

This genuineness and simplicity of soul are characteristic of 
everything he did. It was the fine flowering of a splendid stock. 
Like William James, his brother in psychic research, he came of 
sturdy Scotch-Irish extraction. Unlike James, it must be re- 
marked at once, however, he had no such early advantages. The 
former was born to an inheritance of wealth and culture and had 
every opportunity from his earliest days, James H. Hyslop was 
the son of an Ohio farmer, a man who feared God, raised good 
crops, and sent his son to school in the hope of making a minister 
of him. Truly, there was no royal road to learning in his case. 
The path was narrow, the way was long, and always beset with 
poverty. It was a hard, stern school from the beginning. There 
was nothing about Northwood to tempt a man of any intellectual 
ambition. The place was more likely to spoil a good scholar than 
to make one. Supported by one of the best bodies of people who 
at the same time hugged one of the narrowest creeds in all Christ- 
endom—the Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America— 
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the ‘ Covenanters,”’ as they were commonly called—its aim was 
simply to give the student enough of a liberal education to make 
him a respectable minister. Every single man there was the hope 
of the church, but it was not through knowledge of things of this 
world that he was cherished. The course there led straight to the 
theological seminary at Alleghany and thence to the pulpit. The 
faculty numbered five “ professors,” all of whom were ministers. 
Two of them preached to large farming congregations twice every 
Sunday and the others were always ready to supply stated calls 
in the neighborhood. 

The life was as primitive as the learning. Dr. Hyslop told 
me that for the year he boarded with a certain farmer in the 
vicinity boiled dried apples appeared on the table at every meal. 
He stayed at Northwood two years because his godly father willed 
it—with visions of the ministry always beckoning—when his 
spirit broke its narrow bounds and he went to something like a 
real college—Wooster University. From there his course was 
onward and upward. James Hyslop liked to talk of Northwood 
up to the end. The very narrowness of the place as an intel- 
lectual oasis came to be curious to him—but he always loved the 
simple people of those early days because they were his own—a 
fine trait in a man of learning. He would not, I am sure, have 
spoken about the place as I have done—certainly would never 
have written down anything. I have done so simply to show 
what up to his twenty-first year he had to contend with. He is 
the one bright particular star that ever came out of that school,— 
a case of genius pure and simple. 

And yet I have often thought there could not have been a 
better bottom for the future psychic investigator than the simple 
stern life, the rock-bound honesty, and sterling principle, that 
were the very life and soul of the Covenanter. Perhaps it had a 
good deal to do with making him one of the few big men in the 
most difficult field of science. Perhaps there could have been no 
better foundation for such a peculiarly treacherous mission. The 
stark righteousness of the plain folk was the keynote of his own 
character. 

When, after years of application to the study of the highest 
forms of thought, his health finally failed James Hyslop was not 
discouraged—he started afresh a strong-souled voyager on a 
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great uncharted sea beset with infinite troubles. The record of 
his life work is imperishable. Of his final years no less than of 
his golden prime. So long as men shall continue to enquire 
about that undiscovered country, so long will his name be cher- 
ished, and held in high remembrance. 


REMINISCENCES. 
By Proressor H. N. GARDINER. 
Chair of Philosophy, Smith College. 


My acquaintance with Dr. Hyslop began, if I remember 
rightly, when we were students together in Leipzig, in 1883. 
There also I met the Miss Hall who afterwards became his wife. 
Our relations have always been friendly and at times intimate. I 
have visited him repeatedly in his home and held innumerable 
discussions with him on all sorts of subjects. I have scores of 
his letters, the last of very recent date telling me of his fatal 
malady. In 1892, or thereabouts, he was my colleague as in- 
structor in psychology in the department of philosophy at Smith 
College, and somewhat later as lecturer on ethics. The ‘news of 
his death, which did not reach me for some days after the event, 
was not surprising, but it was a great shock. The surprising thing 
was that he had survived so long the tubercular trouble of years 
before and had lived to accomplish so much. 

I gathered from my acquaintance that his early life was one 
of hardship and struggle. He enjoyed few of the refinements, 
but the central elements of all culture were there in his family, 
sturdy integrity, patient industry and deep religious conviction. 
The religious ideas and practices, however, were rigid and nar- 
row, and his own emancipation from them brought upon him re- 
proach and suffering. He found freedom along the pathway of 
philosophy. At one time, according to his own account, he was 
strongly inclined to materialism. He was never, I think, con- 
vinced of the truth of materialism, but neither was he convinced 
by the metaphysical arguments against it. He first found its 
refutation, as he repeatedly asserted, in the facts of psychical 
research. 


His life, as I view it, was one of arduous and unselfish devo- 
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tion to truth. He spared no pains to discover it, he braved every- 
thing in its defence. He allowed himself few of the ordinary 
pleasures of life and cared for none of its luxuries. He was 
friendly and sociable, had a grim sense of humor and delighted 
in pouring himself out volubly on the serious subjects in which 
he was interested to anyone who cared to listen to him. Some 
people he bored, though he never thrust himself forward when 
he was obviously not wanted, but some people regarded him as 
an especially good talker and an especially interesting man. His 
industry was prodigious. He lived in and for his work. He read 
widely and his writing covers a wide field. The amount of his 
writing is amazing. He published volumes on Psychology, Logic, 
Ethics and Metaphysics, besides numerous articles on psycho- 
logical and philosophical subjects in magazines. One of his 
earliest independent contributions was in the psychology of space 
perception, for which he made many original experiments in 
binocular vision. In this connection he wrote, I remember, an 
article, published in Mind, in which he endeavored to show that 
Kant’s doctrine of space included the view that besides being 
“ subjective’ space had also the objectivity of a thing-in-itself. 
This defence of an unpopular and, as I think, mistaken impression 
was characteristic. 

In the first years of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search he conducted single-handed practically all of its investiga- 
tions and wrote almost all the articles and reports in the Journal 
and Proceedings himself. He would have done better, in my 
judgment, had he written less, for while he could write vigor- 
ously, his style suffered seriously from diffuseness and a disregard 
of the precision of speech. But these defects were inevitable 
when he undertook to do so much. He cared little about style; 
what he cared greatly about was thoroughness. His philosoph- 
ical writing is elaborated to the minutest detail. Sometimes to 
the distracted reader the distinctions which seemed to him im- 
portant seemed mainly to obscure the issue; one could not see 
the wood for the trees. This characteristic appeared notably in 
his handling of the material of psychical research. He com- 
plained some that the English Society was too selective ; he would 
have all of every case reported fully, even the apparent irrele- 
vances which some day, he thought, might prove to be the reverse 
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of what they seemed. In the collection and reporting of material 
he looked not only to the present generation and immediate con- 
viction, but to posterity and the patient study of all the facts from 
every possible angle. But this method very certainly imposes a 
heavy tax on the patience of the ordinary reader. 

For several years after the new Society was started the bur- 
den, as I have indicated, of organizing and carrying on the work 
fell almost entirely on Dr. Hyslop. The academic world held 
aloof. Hyslop regarded this as sheer prejudice and rather gloried 
than otherwise in the break with academic traditions. On the 
other hand it was clear to him that the study of such subjects as 
psychical research is concerned with in a scientific spirit was a 
social necessity if a bulwark was to be erected against the threat- 
ening flood of popular superstition. It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that he started out to “‘ demonstrate spiritualism.” He took 
some of us into his counsel, and for a time Newbold, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and I did what we could in the attempt to broaden the 
foundation of the Society and to make it less the one-man affair 
than it seemed in danger of becoming. The attempt failed so far 
as we were concerned, and we both withdrew from the Society. 
Dr. Hyslop could only work in his own way. It may be that he 
was right, that the prestige given to psychical research in England 
by the adhesion of so many eminent men of science and letters 
connected with the universities is impossible in America, that the 
academic world here is hopelessly prejudiced and only to be 
aroused, if at all, from the outside: though Hyslop was himself a 
university man and the influence at the time of William James in 
these matters was not inconsiderable. However, Hyslop went 
ahead, nothing daunted, with what success is well known. Pos- 
sibly, if the American Society had been organized more on the 
English model, it would not have got along so fast. 

Dr. Hyslop valued and asserted his independence. When he 
took a line he believed to be right, he stuck to it. When he 
reached a conclusion on evidence he believed to be sufficient, he 
was ready to maintain it against the world. He was utterly in- 
different to considerations of reputation, of respectability, of per- 
sonal gain of any sort in matters of right and truth. It was not 
always easy to follow his reasonings or to pin him down in contro- 
versy. Often in criticising his arguments I have been met by the 
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reply that I had failed to understand them, that they were not in- 
tended to bear the weight I put upon them, but were addressed 
ad hominem, or were not to be taken alone, but in connection with 
others whose force was cumulative. The argument for spiritism 
was in his view of this nature, not a chain whose strength was to 
be measured by its weakest link, but a vast and complicated body 
of evidence whose particular items threw light on one another, 
all together being consistent to the hypothesis. Hence it was only 
through a prolonged study of the evidence that he felt justified in 
his conclusion. His judgment, whether right or wrong, was that 
of the expert. Though tenacious of his convictions, he was ever 
ready to abandon a hastily formed opinion when the evidence 
contradicted it. Thus when the Taylors gave their first private 
séances in New York, he was so impressed that he summoned me 
to come at once and see them. Dr. Hodgson did go down and 
speedily discovered their code. Then when, later, they gave a 
public exhibition in Northampton, Hyslop not only sent me their 
code, but came on himself at his own expense to assist in the 
exposure. They were not publicly exposed, for when the man 
Taylor explained to Hyslop, who had gone on the stage in re- 
sponse to the usual call for a “‘ committee ’’ that he made no claim 
of telepathy or anything supernormal, Hyslop stepped forward 
and said that as no such claim was made, he had no interest in our 
investigation and withdrew from the “ committee ” ; further, that 
as he was already acquainted with the Taylors and their perform- 
ance, he could confidently assure the audience of a very interest- 
ing entertainment. 

As he demanded and exercised independence for himself, he 
allowed to others the same independence. He did not object to 
scepticism, provided it was honest and open-minded. He was 
never, for instance, offended with me—or if he was I never knew 
it—for not following him in his extreme conclusions. He in- 
vited and published an article of mine in which I expounded and 
freely criticised what has ever appeared to me one of the strong- 
est pieces of evidence published for post mortem communication, 
a cross-correspondence case in the automatic writings of Miss 
Verrall and Mrs. Holland. What did irritate him was the snap 
judgment of the superior persons who, never having taken the 
pains to examine the evidence, came to the conclusion that there 
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was nothing in it and that those who believed as he did must be 
either knaves or fools. Upon such he poured out the vials of his 
anger, his scorn and his unmeasured contempt. But for those 
who confessed that they had no time to look into the matter, or 
lacked ability to follow the evidence, or were unconvinced by it in 
the way that he was, he had sympathy enough. He was somewhat 
lacking in polish, it is true; but he was neither rough nor unchar- 
itable in spirit, and he possessed an extraordinary capacity for 
persistent work and was absolutely honest and sincere. It will 
be for posterity to estimate the value of his work; the question 
at present is, who will carry it on? 


Christmas Cove, Me. 
July 12th, 1920. 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF DR. HYSLOP. 
By R. H. GoopuvueE. 


Dr. Hyslop came into my life somewhere in the year 1909, at 
which time I sent him some rather fragmentary reports of my 
daughter’s automatic writing. He became interested at once 
and through his advice and assistance my daughter and I en- 

tered upon long years in the study of psychic matters where 
| otherwise I feel sure we should not have followed it far. He 

made it interesting and kept us from being too credulous; and 
| when he visited us I found him to be a friendly, likeable man, 

always ready to explain to us such knotty points as we were un- 
| able to solve for ourselves. 





I used to enjoy calling upon him at the Brunswick, in Boston. 

No matter what he was doing he would always come and have a 

chat with me; but I shall always remember him for one incident 
in particular: Once when he was at my place I had to go some 
| little distance off to repair a pump where we temporarily pro- 
cured our water. Dr. Hyslop proposed to accompany me, and 
we went. When the work was done he further proposed that we 
should take a walk; now I had on at the time soiled clothes and 
an old, ragged sweater, but it made no difference, and I shall al- 
ways see him with me traveling down that long country road, 
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busily talking on various subjects, myself with my ragged attire 
and carrying a monkey wrench in my hand. 

Somehow one felt as though he could talk with Dr. Hyslop. 
When you come to think of it, how many persons do you meet 
who seem to understand, almost intuitively, just what you are 
trying to express? In my experience they are but few. I find 
many that can talk, but few that can get right where they know. 

Now he has gone I realize that I have lost a friend, and one 
in whom I found no guile. 


QUALIFICATIONS, AIMS AND METHODS. 
By Prescort F. Hau. 
Author of Books on Law. 


With the passing of Dr. Hyslop, the public has lost a tireless 
worker in the field of science, and those who knew him well a 
loyal friend. I have never met a man more consecrated to his 
work. He devoted all his time and strength, and, as the event 
proved, his life, to attempting to show that nature cares as much 
for the survival of consciousness as she does for that of matter 
and energy. It was his conviction that, if this could be proved 
the fact would have revolutionary effects upon the moral and re- 
ligious life. 

After becoming convinced himself of the survival of con- 
sciousness, he naturally became more sympathetic toward records 
of less evidential value; but to the last, he resolutely opposed the 
unscientific temptation to draw emotionally pleasing inferences 
as to the nature of the future life. Thus, he insisted, that we are 
not yet in a position to divine the nature of “ spirit’ other than 
the continuation of the conscious personality ; and he maintained 
that accounts of other worlds cannot be taken literally, but must 
be regarded as symbolical, as concessions to our feeble under- 
standing of a very complicated situation. 

Probably no man has done more than he for psychical re- 
search since the death of Myers and Hodgson. In certain re- 
spects, he brought to the work an equipment different from that 
of other investigators. His primary interests were in ethics, logic 
and government; and, as he once told me, his taking up psychics 
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was in the nature of an accident. His philosophical training was 
of great value in dealing with the implications and presuppositions 
of psychical research; and he published many valuable articles on 
mechanism, free-will, and other philosophical topics. In two re- 
spects his previous training was more or less of a handicap. 
Since leaving Columbia, he had become absorbed in psychics ; and 
this gave him no time to follow recent philosophical developments. 
His viewpoint was essentially classical and Aristotelian. Of 
Bergson, Bertrand Russel and the new realism, of metageometry, 
of symbolic logic, he knew little. Nor did he have time to study 
folk-lore and occultism ; although in his later years he was some- 
what more sympathetic toward theosophy than at first. I remem- 
ber well his impatience whenever I tried to discuss the bearing of 
metageometry upon psychic records. Nor, I think, did he fully 
appreciate the possible applications of psycho-analysis to such 
records, along the lines of Silberer’s work. His metaphysical and 
logical training had another unfortunate effect in making his style 
somewhat difficult to read. At one time I used to chaff him about 
competing with Julius Czsar in the length of his sentences. He 
good-naturedly admitted the justice of the criticism; and his last 
book was much more simple in its English than some of his earlier 
writing. But his chief aim was exactness; and he constantly de- 
claimed against contemporary philosophical writing on account of 
its obscurity. Descartes himself was not more of a crank on the 
matter of clear and distinct ideas. 

It was not easy for Hyslop to stop working, or to relax. The 
theatre, fiction and travel did not amuse him. He liked to discuss 
politics and current events, but in a serious way. And yet he had 
another side to his nature, which, if he had indulged it, might 
have prolonged his life. He was fond of the outdoors; and he 
published a volume of poems, partly in German and partly in 
English. But he never had that interest in outdoor sports, or in 
poetry, or in the society of men, which kept Hodgson so well 
balanced. One curious habit of his was the collection of jokes 
from newspapers. He always had a bunch of such clippings in 
his pocketbook, and frequently read them aloud to his friends. 
He even threatened to publish a joke book; and he was always 
ready to laugh, even at his own difficulties. 

The same spirit which led Hyslop to dedicate his life to serv- 
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ing mankind by establishing the continuity of conscious life, ex- 
pressed itself in a wonderful loyalty to his individual friends. 
Also the number of persons whom he helped in their mental or 
physical illness and in financial difficulties will never be known; 
for he did not do these things to be seen of men. Although he 
early rejected orthodox theology, and adopted a species of panthe- 
ism, he was, on the moral side an earnest champion of Christian 
ethics. 

It was this spirit of loyalty to truth and to men which sup- 
ported him through the many difficulties of his work. It was not 
through choice, but from the impossibility of getting adequate 
funds, that he confined himself to collecting and publishing mental 
records and to a small amount of psychic healing. He dreamed 
of a well-endowed laboratory in which many other lines of in- 
vestigation could be carried on, such as research on the action of 
drugs, methods of developing particular types of mediums, 
psychical phenomena such as levitation and materialization, the 
effect of various vibrations on psychic work, and spirit pho- 
tography. He never had any doubt that some day this work 
would be undertaken, and that in time universities and orthodox 
psychologists would enter these fields. It was to help bring about 
this state of things that he used the limited funds he could obtain 
to do work which would impress the scientific man; and he stead- 
fastly refused to lower the scientific standing of the publications 
in order to appeal to the popular love of the marvellous. 

Although Dr. Hyslop’s place will be hard to fill, the work of 
the American Society will goon; and what he accomplished in 
throwing light on the nature of the processes involved in psychic 
phenomena will make the way easier and surer for those who take 
the torch from his failing hands. Of one thing we may be cer- 
tain. If his theory of survival is true, his work has been merely 
transferred to a new environment. So we can “bid him for- 
ward . . ._ fight on, fare ever there as here.” 














